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These observations are not intended for a complete treatise, 
but merely to put on record facts so far as they bave been 
obtained, nor is it intended to draw any absolute conclusion 
from tbem, but to indicate materials for inquiry and examination. 

In the ''Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society'' 
(June and December, 1875, vol. xiv. p. 483} is an elaborate 
paper on '' The Indian Tribes and Langua^ of Costa Bica/' 
by Professor W. M. Gabb. This paper, which was read bcforo 
that Society on August 20th, 1875, is most deserving of atten- 
tion, as weu in its anthropological treatment of the subject, as 
because of the relations of the tribes. It deals with tribes on 
which the distinguished traveller Yon Scherzer obtained little 
information and on which Bancroft in his great work supplies 
im^rfect matter. Thomas Belt has also visited the country. 
This is indeed a little book, and, besides the other information^ 
contains copious vocabularies of the Bribri, Oabecar (2), Tiribi, 
Terraba, and Brunka or Boruca. 

This book having come under my notice, led me to make 
comparisons with reg^ to the rdlations of the languages, 
which, as usual, proved to be with the Old World. 

These Indians are living on both the Atlantic and Pacific 

slop of Oosta Bica, in Central America, and are rapidly 

dimu [ng and, imder Spanish influence, losing their customs 

and Jiu A century ago the population was of ihoa<> 
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sands, now the Changinas are nearly extinct. ThoyJribris 
and Cabccars have lessened one-half within twenty years, and 
now the numbers are : — 

Tiribi 103 * 

Uren 604 

Bribri 172 

Cabcear 128 

The Valley .. .. 219 

Altogether ,. 1,226 

Another hundi*cd will cover the Changinas and outlying Ca- 
becnrs. 

It must not bo omitted that many of these natives are very 
light in colour and are regarded as whites. One fear, as a 
consequence of impiety, is being termed black. 

This remnant, these tribes of a few scores, are the keepers of 
knowledge, languages, and legends of the past, which their 
ibrcfathci*8 brought here thousands of vcars ago. Some Costa 
liica natives still use stone axes set m wooden handles, and 
those under notice in lan^age belong to the stone age. 

The languages collected by Mr. Gabb each possess a yocabu- 
lury, which he estimates at between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand words, a larger number than is vulgarly supposed to 
be used by savages. The several languages, although differing, 
uie shown by Mr. Gabb to be mutually connected on philo- 
logical examination, and the further evidence obtained by mo 
confirms this. 

As the Bribri is one ground on which the mythological 
observations rest, it is desirable to enter upon the question of 
its relations. These could be most readily effected with the 
African languages of Kcclle's "Polyglotta Africano,*' as that 
work gives more words of culture than the Indian collections 
of Dr. Hunter, Sir George Campbell, and Colonel Dalton. 
Indeed, in the present advance ot the studies of culture, the 
Indian vocabularies founded on Brown's basis are by no means 
calculated to afford residts. They contain words of little value 
in this respect and omit those that are typical. "VVe want 
much new comparative vocabularies, which will deal less with 
grammatical points, tmd provide for names of animals, weapons, 
tools, &o. 

In my comparisons much help was obtained from Mr. Gabb, 
/or in his vo<;abularies he has carried out a very useful work, 
in registering the composition and meanings of some of the 
words. This has been done in some of the Australian vocabu* 
larics,^ but is generally neglected. 

It is, however, a process of great importonce, and is the 
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foundation for psychological pliilolog}% an important brancli of 
anthropology, which is now growing up in strength, but is 
little appreciated by men of science. Dr. E. B. Tylor, so far 
as he comprehends philology in his treatises on culture, has 
ooUectod many useful observations. It is when we learn the 
thought which governed the application of a word that we 
know how the human mind operated in the prehistoric epoch, 
and we are thus building up a history of the human mind. 
This is indispensable for understanding the beginning and 
progress of the higher culture when we come, for example, to 
an epoch so remote as when, in the Mediterranean region, thero 
were at once written monuments of Akkad, of Egyptian, and 
of Ehita (Hamath), besides others we know not yet of, and 
those which must have existed among the Ferurians, the 
. Mayas, and the Mexicans. 

Into this school of psychological philology the Germans are 
entering. Steinthal has expressly dealt with it in his '' Philo- 
logy, its History and Psychology ; " and again with Lazarus, 
in the introduction to their "Journal for Anthropological. 
Psychology and Philology." Indeed this study has reached the 
stage of a journal, while in England philology in its higher 
forms cannot be said to have a society or a journal, and 
is scarcely tolerated by anthropolop^ists, by whom psycho- 
logy is little pursued. At the British Association it became a 
question with naturalists whether philology is a branch of 
science. 

As an evidence of the pursuit of psychological philology in 
Germany a new example is that afforded by the first volume of 
the ** Coptic Researches " of that distinguished scholar. Dr. 
Carl Abel, which is almost wholly devoted to the investigation 
of the words for Truth and Eight in tho Egyptian and Coptic 
languages. In 1859 Dr. Abel began this career by his work 
on ** Languao;es as the Expression of National Thought,'' and 
in 1871 produced a remarkable treatise on the place of words 
in Latin construction. 

The charm of Professor Max MuUer's popular dealings with 
philology depends on his dealings with these conjoint relations 
of language and thought in the Aryan languages, and their 
application in mythology. It is not from want of learning oib 
his part that his labours have by anthropologists been regarded 
rather as belon^g to polite literature, than to their science. 

One of my objects in my labours on " Prehistoric Comparative 
Philologv '^ was to illustrate this matter, in direct connection 
with anthropoWy, further than Dr. Tylor had done. There 
will consequently be found there a table of vrotds which are 
equivalent to each other, and since then my ooUeotums have 
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increased. Mr. Gabb's notes enabled me at once to recognise 
a number of his equivalents as belonging to tbe prehistoric 
epoch, and as "he gave mdny which were new, they afforded a 
good opportunity for testing them with the African. ^ 

Thus were ujsed axe, equal to shoulder-blade ; leaves of a tree 
for its hair,"as well as leaf for tonguo ; comb 'for hair-scraper ; 
shirt for slun ; bowels for dung-snake ; face for rpund, sun and 
moon ; handle for knife, as the knife's sister ; needle fpr thorn ; 
rainbow for snake ; shield for shoulder ; river mouth,'as we call 
it^ being river tail. 

While examining the equivalents, it appeared the words were 
sometimes the same in I3ribri and in tne African, so that a 
more detailed examination became needful, which showed that 
Bribri and its brethren distinctly belonged to the Old World. 

Tbe names of animals show this well :— 
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Animal JSTanm qf Oo9ia Stea. 



Gabecai*, boa. 






Lizard, 
Bate (Afr.), mboa. 

CkameUoii, 
Boko (Afr.), boo. 

C»booar, bukwi. 
Landoro (Afr.),gbegbe. 
Bribri) wem. 
Gboso (Afr.), wion. 
Yunuku (Afr.), 

^monkej). 
Bribri, koru. 
Aku, &o.,akero. 
Landoni (Afr.), 

Oiard). 
Laadoro (Afr)., 

(monkoy). 
Tiribi, oranff^ • 
Opanda (AnX oranga. 
Oronffu (Air.), iipAgo. 
Bribm, koru. 

LwfmrAw Tigw. 
Bmnka, kura. 
Kami (Afr,), guero. : >. 
Bribri, nama. \ 

Kupe (Afr.), nampa*' 
Bribri, dure.^- 
Hji^Kyaj8aadeh(Afr.). 



koro 
koara 



Snaku 
Bribri, kebe. 
Cabecar, kebi. 
Kisi (Air.), kewo. 
Tiribi, bgur. 
Pika (Afr.),kuredL 
Bmnka, tebek. 
Landoma (Afr.), abnk. 
Bribri, kwa. 

UntteHly, 
Kano (Afr.), koowa. 
Krebo (Afr.), kerakue. 
Tiribi, kvrong-wo. 
Basa (Afr.), ko'igo. 

Bird, 
Tiribi, linva. 
Kumu (Afr.), sin. 
Torraba, icnowa. 
Brunka, dutsiit. 
Bi«fade (Afr.), guntudu 
vratudu. 

Maeaw and Parrots 
Bribri, kukoug. ; ,, 
Cabocar, kukwa. ' '" 
Bayon, &o. (Afr.), kiia> 

' Bnbri, pa. 
Cabecar, iia. ' ' 
Ba«;ba (Afr.), pakuo. 
Cabecar, kwa. 
Meto (Afr.), ekucL 
Tiribi, kiukwong. 
Ktore (Air.), nkniha. 
Terraba, kithkwong. 



Babuma, &c, (Afr.), nku* 
sho. , ... 

* Bribri, dagur. 
. Alejo (Afr.), koro. 

Deer and Ooaf, 
Bribri, siri (also arrow). 
Terraba, shuring. 
Tene (Afr.)^ sirome. 
Obese (Afr.), sire. 
Kuri (India), siri. 

IfoHJkey. 
Bribri (C. Amer.), sar. 
Cabecar (C. Amer.), sar« 

matko. 
Kuri (India), sara. 
Japanese, saru. 
Ankara^ .(Afr.)» sirowa. 
Basa (Afr,), 'd9<;.^ 
Termba (C. Amer.) , do. 
V Tiribi (0. Amer.), duico. 
Aku, &o. (Afr.), cdu, 

odo, . , 

•Juku(Afr.),do. , 
' Bribri (0. Amer.), wib. 
Terraba (C. Amef.), bib. 
Tiribi ^0. An^er.), bibgo. 
Tiribi (C. Amer.), vaigo. 
Tiribi (Oi Amer.), duigo. 
Knmbali (Afr.), wiamo. 
Okam (Afr.), iwiff. 
Mbarike (Air.), abago. 
Bialada (Afr.), gidegwa. 
Tonmka (Air.), go. 
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Dhima (India), nliOTa. 

Elephant — Tapir. 
Bribri (0. Amer.), naL 
Cubecar (0. Amcr.), nai. 
Brunkai nai. 
Sobo, &0. (iir.), enu 
Wolof (Afr.), nyoL 
Palo, &c. (Air.)> niwa. 
Yerukala (India), ana. 
Tamil, anm. 
Tiribi, M. 



Ngoala (Afr.)» oso, to. 
Nki(Afr.),ethua. 
Aleje (Afr.), osuo. 
Naga (India), Uu» 
Japanese, so. 

AUlgaior, 
Tiribi (0. Amer.), ko. 
Brunka (0. Amor.), kaiL 
Bolom (Afr.), kiu. 
Timne (Afr.), akui. 
Koii (Afr.), katjo. 



Toma (Afr.), koe. 
Gadaba (India), gusa. 
Kol (India), gje. 
Garo (India), koure. 
Annam (Asia), khi. 
Yerukala (India), kote. 
Brunka (0. Amer.), uIL 
Ski (Afr.), aUe. 
Xgala (Afr.), ailo (oba* 

meleon). 
Brunka (O.Amer.),nong. 
Pumi (Niopaul), nuktu. 

The name for elephant is enough to mark the connection. 
As the immigrants had not the elephant they gave his names 
to his brother the tapir. ThxA we find the same names from 
Central America to Japan. It has been before pointed out bj 
me that there are many names for elephant, and widely spread 
about, as if the elephant in the prehistoric epoch was better 
known than in later times. The names for monkey are as 
widely extended ; so we get those for iguana, frog, alligator, 
bat, deer, and macaw. 

The names recognised for objects of culture include arrow, 
knife, bow, calabash, pot, bed, salt, house, door, skin, cotton, 
maize, tree, leaf, forest, drum, rope, chair, sand« smoke, coalf 
dew, rain, night, day. 



Central America (Coita Itica), 



Arrow, 
Bribri, sari. 
Tiribi, sure. 
Bulcm (Afr.), sor. 
Timne (Afr.), asor.* 
Kol (India), aar. 
Sanskrit, sara. 
Brunka, tunkasa. 
Yei (Afr.), tungba. 
Nyamba (Afr.), tingowe. 
Kaga (India), takamu 
Cabeoar, ukawu. 
Bribri, kabut. 
Ondo Aku (Afr.), akofa. 
Gk>ali (Afr.), kowL 
Njamlan (Air.), neowe. 
BanTun (Air»), gubande. 
Limba (Afr.), kobegare. 
Hottfsa (Afr.), kibia. 
Kaga (India), takaba. 

mow» 
Oabeoar, ukaibeta. 
Koro (Afr.), buta. 
Ktera (Afr.), buta. 



Knife. 
Tiribi, sugro. 
Ashantoe (Afr.), sukare. 
Oabeoar, taberi. 
Barba (Afr.), wobaro. 
Pulo (Afr.), labL 

Calabash, 
Bribri, koku. 
Akua (Afr.), koko. 
Bola (Afr.), kekanda. 
Bribri, kjong. 
Yei (Afr.), kungp. 
Banyun (Afr.), gukonje. 
Diwali (Afr.), ekanga. 
Brunka, junkra. 
Kamuku (Afr.), sikoam. 
Barba (Afr.), karu. 
Opanda (Afr.), okodo. • 
Malawi (Afr.), kika. 
Aukaras, kagudu. 
Kdob (Afr.), ko. 

Pot 
Brunka, kwate. 
Landoro (Afr.), kotthwt. 



Krebo (4.fr.), kowoya. 

Sed. 
Bribri, akong. 
Bamom (Afr.), akon. 
Bayon (Afr.), akun. 
Njo (Afr.), ekun. 
Turibi, bulmi. 
Mende (Afr.), buku. 
Cabecar, kapugni. 
Opanda (Afr.), igberiko. 
abe (A&.), gbeko. 

Door, 
Bribri, tliku (ku, month). 
Toronka (Afr.), ko. 
Mende (Afr.), ko. 
Aku, &0. (Air.), eku. 
Mutu(irupe) (Afr.),wkow 
Kuru (Afr.), koo. 
Yaigua(Afr.),nko» 

JEToMt. 
Bribri, &o., hu. 
Tumbttkto (A£r.), 1ml 
Whidiih(Afr.),bo. 
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Maid (Afr.), liuo. 
Ihew0 (Afr.), oa. 
Boko (Afr.), UA. 
Kol (India), oa. 

CoHon. 
Bribri, lawi. 
Afhantee (Afr.), lawa. 
Aktt (Afr.), owo. 

• Skin, 
Bribri, pa. 

NupcNM (Afr.), epa, pafa. 
Kumi (India), pe. 
Tiribi, kwota. 
N(lob(Afr.),koat,koanju. 
Cabecar, kwo. 
Bribri, ikwo. 
Muruudo (Afr.), ngowo. 
Ale^ (Afr.), okue. 
'Xvrn (Afr.), ikuawitro. 
„ kuarc. 

Aavel. 
Tiribi, tuwa. 
Bribri, mown. 
Ifoania, &o.(Afr.),otawe. 
Bomu (Afr.), dabu. 
Bodo (Afr.), sabu. « 
Aku, &o. (Afr.), iwo. 

Bribri, ku (alto tongae). 
Itiele, &o.(Afr.), akukuo. 
Gondi (India), aki. - 
Fulo (Afr.), hako. 
Tiwi (Afr.), akoa, ika. 
Kra(Afr.),koagi. 
Cabecar, kargu. 
Bribri, karku. 
FUbam (Afr.), kartoet. 
Kanro (Afr.), hamgo. 

Forest, 
Cabecar, karsa. 
Gbe (Afr.), kurakuli. 
Filham (Afr.), karamba. 
Bomu (Afr.), karaga. 
Akarakura (Afr.), egor. 
Tiribi^ korgaruL 
Bribri, kongjrika. 
Bode (Afr.);kiiBii. 
Udom (Afir.), akanugbe* 

' DeeO. 
Bribriii U* 

UdoB, 4(0. (Afr.), ngbolo. 
ViVf(Alr\abflCbiii. 



Maize, 
Bribri, ikvro. 
Cabecar, ikwo. 
Nupe (Afr.), kawa.* 
OpandA (Afr.), a^wa. 
Eafen (Afr.), nkm. 
Mbo.(Afr.), ekui. 
Brunka, kup. 
Kupa (Air.), akaba. 
Landoma (Afr.), kebabn. 

Tree. . 
Bribri, kar. 
Tiribi, kor. 

Toma, &e. (Afr.), guru. 
Bambara (Afr.), koroma. 

Drum, 
Bribri, scbak. 
Fulo (Afr.), baga. 
Konguan (Afr.), baka. 

Sojpe, 
Bribri, tta. 
Noojin (Afr.), lei. 
Fik» (Afr.). ftoli. 
Juku (Afr.), dia. 
Bribri, duki. 
. Okulonw (Afr.), digi. 
Kdob (Afr.), ndek, ndik. 

Chair, 
Bribri, kru. 
Aro (Afr.), nkoro. 
Qajoga (Afr.), koronda* 
mo. 

Sand, 
Bribri, tsoug. 
Cabecar, ksoug. 
Bosa (Afr.), atsikono. 
Nupe (Afr.), jikana. 
Bribri, obika. 
Kasauj (Afr.), kiacgdo. 
Tiribi, enuho. 
Aku, Ac. (Afr.), irai. 

Smoke, 
Tiribi, nro. . ,' 

Oureta (Air.), nyutba. 
Yula (Afr.), njue. 
Kupe (Afr.), nawu,' nau. 
Legba (Afr.),njoi.. 
Bribri. tbkona 
Tala(Afr.),'noala. 



CoeO. 
Cabecar, jikowo. 



Ebo (Nupe) (Afr.), ji- 

kara. 
Cabecar, jikowa. 
Aboja (Afr.), ujekolono. 

Dew, 
Cabecar, moriu. 
Ouresha (Afr.), maru- 

lan>. 
Bribri, movcliv 
Moso (Afr.), worodo. 
Tiribi, tomboria. 
Mandcngo, &o. (Afr.), 

buru. 
Adampe(Afr.),debuloku. 

Sain, 
Tiribi, thunyo. 
Toronka (Afr.), lanjiji. 
Brunka, jo. 
Mandengo, &o. (Afr.), 

sanjo. 
Ujo (Afr.), Oiuo. 
Ooali (Nupe) (Afr.), 

sbeogo. 
Bribri, Kawni. 
Cabecar, kani. 
Jclana (Afr.), keab. 
Limba (Afr.), koyon. 

Tiribi, alike. 
Ooali(Nupe) (Afr.), •»• 

ko. 
Kgola (A(r.), oeoko. 
Dcoria Cbuti^ (Aria), 

lakokoL 

Datf, 
Cabecar, kftujina* 
8oeo (Afr.), yanyina. 
Brunka, daboi. 
Nholemoi (Afr.),boi-Mle. 

SaU,' 
Bribri, deje. 
TJndasa (Afr.), leje. 
Nupe (Afr.), eta. 
Adampe (Air.), ejo./ 

aod, :..; 
Bribri, tibu. 
Terraba, lubo. / i 
TJd^m, &p.(Afh)',etUowo« . 
Nupe, &c'. (Afr.), toko. 
Mbofia (Afr.), juku. 
Kaben4A, Ao. (Afr.), 



Kdob(A£r.),nsob. 
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These comparisons brought me to the names for ^od and 
devil. As sibu, the name for God in Central America, was 
represented in Afrioa, it was consequently prehistorioi and 
afforded an early, if not a primary, fact in mythology. This 
investigation was consequently puraued, and the following table 
will exhibit the main facts. 



Qod, 
Ekamtulufu (Afr.), 

csbowo. 
Udom (Afr.)» esbowo. 
Ntere (Air.), njftmi. 
Mufcsaya (Afr.), ndzama. 
Njamba (Afr.), ntouma. 
Kosanj, &c (Afr.), 

nsambi. 
Babuma, &o. (Afr.), 

njambi. 
Kabcndo, &o. (Afr.)i 

nzambi. 
Njombe (Afr.),iidsambi. 
Nupe, &o. (Afr.), soko. 
Ksbitako (Afr.), loko. 
Ooali (Afr.), tiogoli. 
Musu (Afr.), seangoL 
Itoama, &o. (Afr.), juku. 
licgba, &0. (Afr.), e»bo. 
Monde {Mt^t ngewo. 
Melon, &c. (Afr.), . 

^nyama.] 
Bnbri (C. Amer.), tibu. 
Cabecar(C. Amer.), tibu. 
Tiribi (0. Amer.), xibo. 
Terraba (C. Amer.),xubo. 
Drunka (C. Amer.),tiboh. 
Phiygia (Asia), saba 

(rabazios). 
India (Asia), tiya, thiTa. 
Greece (Europe), leba 

(worsbip). 
India (Ana), kali« 

Sarar, usawe. 
Soeo, masibo. 
Okubma, tibiribo. 
Kasanj, nsumbi. 
Undoza, ujumbi. 
Marawi, joka. 
Fangela, namatubia. 
Aro (Afr.), iguakak. 
Boko (Afr.), kali. 



Fulup, &c., siweba. 
Tone, masitro. 
Deiroi, xebe, xewe. 
Gajaga, samako. 
Muntu, lidsoga. 
Marawi, njoka. 
Kisi, kewo. 
Aku, ejo. 
Undaza, tadi. 
Mutsaya, tade. 
Bribri, kibi. 
Cabccar, kebi. 
Brunkft, tcbck. 
Eak (India), kapu. 
Tbaru (InLiia), lapa. 
Pakbra (IndiA), «apa. 
Cbuntsa (India), sap. 
Koocli (India), ump. 
Japan, bubL 
Yn_yu (In lb), bjibu. 
Java, sawer. 

Gondi, &e. (Indu), todat. 
Bosque (Europe), tuee. 
Landoro, &c. (Afr.), kali. 

Idol. 
Krcbo, kusewre. 

„ sewe. 
Vei, noire. 
Ispila, odsibo. 
Kiatnbn, xewa. 
Abaja, isbiafa. 
Opanda, odsibo. 
Yala, ejibe (greegree). 
Sobo, Bobo (saeriloe). 
Egbir (sacrifice), esewo. 
Lubulo (saorifice)| 

ndzumbi. 
Sobo, ejo. 
Abandi, ngafu. 

lleacett, /iky, 
Ekamtuluf u, nobo. 
Mbofon, sowo-nebo. 
Udom, lebo. 
Aleje, lebue. 
Nyombe, ndiambi. 
Lubulo, koandxambi. 



Isoama, juko. 
Kra, juko. 
[Tibetan, nam.! 
Bossian, nebo. 

Wun, nawo. 
Musu, nubo. 
Aleje, nefo. 
Kamuku, liuwu. 
Yala, lepu. 
^j'^g^i iumpo. ^ 
Kasanj, mujimbi. 
Bode, sabu. 
Tiwi, ijombo. 
Muntu, masako. 
Bagbrmi, jtwili. 
Xandin, jibia. 
Houssa, libia. 
Juku, juko* 
Houssa (belly), Jiki. 
Kandin (belly), jikt. . 

„ tedis. 
Isoama, otuwe. 
Abaja, otubo. 
Bribri, mowo. 
. Tiribi, tuwa. 

„ (belly) bowo. 
Brunka, tuwong. 
Soso (Afr.), kttO. 
Abandi (Afr.), ngolL 

Kisi, suwa. 
Fulup, siwoL 
Kisi, siwo. 
Bewoi, zemi. 
Gumui, jamu. 
Goali, siowo. 
Banjun, joKorot. 
Mimboma, zimpfn. 
Musentandu, ztmbixL 
Muntu, usomb*. 
Marawi, tsomb*. 
Bribri, nima. 
Japanese, siwo. 
Tamil (India), ehepft. 
7iiuiih| kalft. 



Bribri, kibiwo. 

Si1;>tt or So^wo being the god, the name was of oourse found: 
for spirit or devilj; suob degradations of an dder god being a 
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leadini^ fact in mythology. It was also found under the same 
conditions as idol, sacrifice, and greegree. The conformity of 
god and sky is a mythological fact well known in Aryan 
mythology, and indeed it is the basis of the common school of 
weather mythology, in which the {phenomena of the mythologies 
of the whole world is dealt with in a favourite method. It is, 
however, a prehistoric fact, predominating Aryan and later 
operations, and it applies to Sibu. 

In searching for the meaning of the name Sibu, reasons led 
me to seek in that for navel, and it will be foimd fully ropro« 
sented. Navel and belly words are intermixed. The bowel, 
however, takes the name of a snake, and this led mo to look for 
snake as an equivalent. Snake is further equivalent to fish.* 
The rainbow is also a snako in Bribri. Thus we have a whole 
apparatus for the mythology of serpent worship and the powers 
of nature. 

On examining eastward for sibo, or sowo, and nebo, many 
indications present themselves. Nebo or Nabo is the name of 
a Chaldean f^ (says Dr. W. Smith), a well-known deity of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. In Babylonia Nebo held a 
prominent place from an early time, and his name forms part 
of the names of many kin&^s, as Nebuchadnezzar. It is extra- 
ordinary that the population of Nebaioth, in Arabia, is found 
closely connected with the Sabo^ans. 

The question arises whether the rock-monument of Niobe on 
Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia and Smyrna, may not have been 
a Nebo. The ancient writers dispute whether it was a man or 
a woman. The name Sipulus, I thought, was Suburu, Accad, 
a statue ("Prehistoric Comparative Philology "), but it may 
also relate to sibu. Every trace of speculation is worth following. 
Nebo was a mountain name in Palestine. 

Seba, in Greek, signifies worship, adoration, veneration, and 
is worthy of notice as indicating a possible relation to the ancient 
worship, and with which the term Sabazios may be connected. 

There was an Ethiopian god, Assabinus, that is, Assabi or Sabi. 
Sob, Seb-ra, or Sobok, was a god of the Egyptians, equivalent 
to Khronos. 

Saba was a very old Arabian king. (Rev. Prof. Campbell, 
"TheUivites,"p.28.) 

One of the Hebrew names of Ood is ntMny, Tsebaoth or Sebaoth. 
This is commonly translated Lord of hosts or armies, but it is 
more possibly Seba. It is to be observed that there are doubts 
among the Talmudists whether Sebaoth is properly a Hebrew 
name of God, and whether it is not profane. Turning to Zeus 
and Diaus^ a new conjecture for their origin presents itself. 
• Xhs wovdt alfo MTtr t]i# phallttt. 
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In Smith's aud the other dictionaries, is to be found 

Sabosius or Sabazios, and the materials are most confused. Ho 

j was mode into Jupiter Sabazios or Dionusus Sabazios (Bacchus). 

Re-constructing the materials, we find Saba, an old god of 

Phrygia, whose worship extended over Asia and Greece. 

f He was torn by the Titans into seven pieces. Serpents 

figured largely in the initiations, midnight mysteries, and 

processions. A golden serpent was dropped into the bosom of 

^ the initiate, falling out of the bottom of the frock. Mixed up 

I in time with the later mythologj^, it was a religion of the 

I populace, and by the more scientific was found to belong to 

I Zeus and Dionusus. Demosthenes looked upon it as disreputable. 

I With these stepping-stones wo come to India, and we find 

1 Siva as a member of tho Hindoo Trimurti under most peculiar 

I circumstances. Ho is, in most cases, co-equal with JSrohma 

^^ and Vishnu, and his powers and properties aro intermingled with 

; I theirs. His wife is Kali. They hold their own to this day as 

I popidar ^;ods. 

I Applying our material to deal with Siva or Shiva and Eali, 

t we find not only the former name but the latter in Africa. The 

.) connections arc those of Siva. Many of the Hindoo gods aro 

'\ decorated with snakes, for such is the inheritance of serpent- 

; worship, but Siva is more particularly so provided. 

i There are two Hindoo legends of the Oreation, but that most 

I popularly depicted represents Vishnu sleeping on a serpent, 

I Ananta, on the face of the waters, after the annihilation of a 

f former Creation. From his navel springs a long stem ending 

V in a lotus, and from this Bi*uhraa is born, who produces Siva. 

' Tho three are, however, brothers born together. Thus tho 

belly is the seat of creation, and from tho navel proceeds the 

stem, which must be assimilated to the snake of the boweL Wo 

have the confoimity in this main Siva legend of the god, Iiis 

wife, of the navel, and the snake. In the present state of Siva 

worship we have the increments of various ages and of various 

races, corresponding to those which in a shoi*ter period affected 

Sabazios in Phrygia and Greece. We are justified in re^rding 

Siva and Kali as a prehistoric legend, which has survived in 

Hindoo mythology and been dealt with by a later dominant 

race. 

. Turning back to Central America, we find in the scanty 
gleanings of Mr. Gabb many things very suggestive. Sibu is 
tho one god, but he has twenty names. The people were very 
indifi;nant at the proposition tnat there was more than one goa. 
A distinct line is drawn between Sibu and the numerdus local 
or individual spirits, demons, or devils and ghosts of the dead. 
So, too, Copt. Hay says that in Akom, in the corresponding 
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district in West Africa, the ffod is one god. This is a very 
remarkable feature corresponding to the cardinal doctrine of 
Hindoo mythology, and it is suggestive of a widely-spread 
doctrine in the early prehistoric epochs. The divinity is one, 
but he is the spirit of all nature m every form, and in everv 
development of tho operations of the natural world. Each 
man was a manifestation of him. 

The staff of the priests is gathei*ed with care and devotion 
from a mystic timber, because it is guarded by a venomous 
snake. A circumstance particularly noticed by Mr. Gabb is 
that the songs of the priests are in a peculiar language, and 
although most anxious to obtain information on this hood, he 
was most unfortunately prevented. 

A curious fact must not be omitted, although not immediately 
relevant. In Santa Domingo there are no venomous reptiles, 
but, says Mr. Gabb, a poisonous plant is called kibe, which is 
the same as the Bribri Icebe, snake. Shiva or Shivatt was tho 
Mexican god of war. 

In the table of Sibu names, a few words belonging to the' 
scries are introduced, but, as a general principle, tbe names of 
tho great local god of African tribes conform with navel and 
snake, like sibu. 

With regard to the tree, it is good to note some points which 
illustrate its worship and the doctrine of Dryads. With us wc 
talk of the arms of a tree, but in the complete notion of a tree 
in Africa and Central America there is the trunk, the head, the 
arms. The leaves figure as fingers or as tongues. In the latter 
relation we have the idea of tho Dryads speaking. The roots, 
however, have their distinct meaning. In Africa they are toes 
(see table), in Central America tho buttock of tho tree. Thus 
the tree is a complete being on tho model of a man, and anium- 
tion is only a stage forward. 

So as to the river. We are familiar with its heads and arms, 
and in the prehistoric epoch it had its heads and arms, but what 
we call months are in Bribri the buttock or rump. In tho 
case of the river it was most easy to anticipate its possession 
of A life, and the stage of its worship was a sequence to be 
looked for. 

Boot, Toe, 

Qbc (Afr.) gbire bie-gburo, O. 

gberoi Nupo 
liide, A. 
nanino, K. 
ifliawo, S. 
ikanena, O. 
kieroguro, G* 

kiM,ll. 

henumka, K. 
ekinafitn, Hb«rike • 



AiUmpe 
Kmhi 


fitiko 
node 


Sobo 


owuie 


Oloma 
Boko 


ugo 

kurugnlo 
geomo 
nkMok 
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Koot. 


IVe. 


^l-A^t^ 


pukado 


pukaii,Bola(Afr.),lM;. 


Miikei 


scnkonno, Mandingo. 


Tone (Afr.) 


bnride 


Verai, Gbando. 


Isoama (Afr.) 


bilo 


bulo,Mandin8o(Afr.) 


n»kel 


nika, Kiamba (Afr.) 
ngbaroga,Itbicii(A&.) 


Torubo 


cgbogi 


agbdogba,Ab.iu 


Undaxa 




]iKNikii,Ndobii. 



Toe is of course iu many cases = finger. 
The scat of Sibu is in the sky, in the zenith, that is, in the 
navel of the day, and its sphere or belly. 

In Bribri, the rainbow is a snake of the sky for the day, and 
we may expect to find that the milky way is the snake of tho 
night. So we witness the rainbow serving as a road for ^ods 
and their messengers, and again Watting Street or the milky 
way serving as their road. 

As a further instance of the light which may be obtained 

fi*om African sources, to illustrate the ongin of mythology, a 

more direct example than that of Sabazios may be taken. 

The mythology of Greece and Asia Minor is usually mixed 

^ together, and treated as of one type, and hence there is a diffi- 

. ctuty iu ascertaining its true relations. That of Thebes,^ in 

i BoDotia, if separated from the other centres, affords materials 

> useful for comjiarison. 

'i, The names of the kings of Thebes, their wives and children, 
^ fonn a remarkable series. 

; Ckildnn, 

\ CadmuB = Ilcnnlouc. Jno. Agare. 

Ediion. 
» AthamoB =s Ncplide. IMiryxus. IlcUe. 

H sslno. Lcarelius. Mclikertcs. 

(Palffmoo.) 
Ampliion =2 Xiobc. 
Echioii =3 Agave. rcntbcus. 

In the Caucasus we have 

Prometheus. Dcucalioiu 

Epimedes == Pandora. Pjrrba. 

la Phoenicia we have 

Poseidon a Libya. Agenor. Boliu* 

Klsewhere we have 

Ilorakles a Hebe. 
A similarity of names is shown in 

Adam » Khareb. Ciin. Abel. 

The incidents of the Theban and allied legends have many 
7>ojnts of similarity. The men are foimders ; there is a creation 
(C-idiniif, Promethcm) \ a woman is crcatcd (Pandora); tho 
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Kharcb, Hobe 


Ewa (Ira) Rib 


Egba. 
FOharn. 


KhaTcb, AgaTo 


Kafcf 


»> 




Gafe 


M 


Bode. 


Agare 


Eguba 


>» 


Yoruba, &e. 




Eguaya 


»> 


Ota. 


Kbarch 


^"^ 




Abaja. 
Bin],&c. 


Hobe 


Aba 


»» 


Kupa,&o. 



Nepbele, Pandora, Nidbc, and Ino, can also bo distinguished. 
They are also names for sisters or women. Abel (Mbale) and 
Cain (Eana) are names given to elder and younger brothers. 

Rib is the root, which is equivalent to side, and thereby to 
brother and sister. So, too, in Accad, bab signifies side, rib, 
and mother. Thus it is casyto conceive Eve, or Agave, being 
treated as the rib or side. This word Gafa, or Gaba, is also a 
negative, and in some instances signified night. Thus a com- 
munity of idea of night or sleep, rib, and death and evil, is 
provided in the words as the Tiiaterial for legend, and with tho 
two words for older and younger brother, a community of legend 
was prefigured in prehistoric times, which could be distributed 
in tho various regions of the earth. 
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woman is tho cause of evil (Ino, Pandora, Agave) ; nakedness 
and dress aro referred to (Hebo, Pandora) ; there is a contest 
with serpents (Cadmus) ; they aro subjected to exile ; the son 
is killed and the children are unfortunate (Pab^mon, and children ^ 

of Niobe, Cadmus, Echion, and Libya). > 

In Africa the names of the women of these legends are found ; 

in some allied roots. \ 

i 
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